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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Religion in Greek Literature. A Sketch in Outline. By Lewis 
Campbell. London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1898.— pp. x, 425. 

Greek religion has proved a most elusive subject both for those who 
read and those who write. Treated as a body of mythology it comes 
to us a tangled mass of fanciful, almost irresponsible details of story 
and kinship in which neither reflection nor research avail to find the 
solving clue. Treated from the point of view of ' origins, ' it serves 
only to afford confirmatory illustrations to conflicting and most diverse 
theories of the development of the religious habit in man, and to in- 
tensify hostility between the belligerent camps of Indo-European anti- 
quarians. Treated as folk-religion, it offers only accumulation upon 
accumulation of lore and superstition, such as Frazer's excellent edi- 
tion of Pausanias has presented in amazing fulness, but in which there 
is no golden thread of unity, and no suggestion of norm and canon by 
which the aboriginal or the foreign can be distinguished from the na- 
tive Aryan Greek, or the local and special brought into relation with 
the universal and national. Most disappointing of all is the difficulty 
of finding any statements in terms of theology that will prove valid for 
more than a limited circle and limited time. The reasons for this are 
apparent. Greece never possessed an authoritative centralized ecclesi- 
astical system of church or priesthood, either to regulate the usage of 
ritual, or to proclaim even the first formulations of a theology. The 
experience of the Greek people had never led it through the straits 
which in the lives of other peoples produced an age of crystallization 
like that of Zoroaster, of Ezra, or of Calvin. There never was an an- 
cient Greek orthodoxy of faith or of usage. Loyalty to the gods of a 
single city, as inseparable part of loyalty to the city-state, was, with ex- 
ception of the cooperative support of certain festivals like that of Zeus 
at Olympia, the most that ever developed. The wide respect which 
the epic literature commanded served as an equalizing factor of some 
importance in mythological fancyings, but Homer never was a Bible. 
The literary interest which attached to his sayings served less to unify 
the faith of Greece than to obscure for us, who are seeking after a 
vision of unity, the real diversity existing behind the screen of his 
quasi-authority. 
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Systematic treatment of the phenomena of Greek religion is, under 
these conditions, not easy. It maybe attempted in the form of a descrip- 
tion and discussion of the cults of individual states as has been done by 
Wide in his Cults of Lakonia, or by Immerwahrin his Cults of Arkadia, 
or by Farnell in the Cults of the Greek States ; or it is possible to dis- 
cuss in connection the history of a given belief, as Erwin Rhode has 
done with brilliant success in Psyche, or to give the history of a par- 
ticular worship like that of Eleusis, or, finally, to attempt abstracting 
from his works the religion of a great writer like Aeschylus. All these 
methods have been followed repeatedly and with various success. In 
the book before us, Dr. Campbell has undertaken a work in a line and 
with a scope not, we believe, represented exactly by any existing 
treatise. He presents the facts of Greek religion in the form and 
order in which they appear and are utilized in Greek literature. The 
work is, therefore, in first line a contribution to the interpretation of 
the literature. It represents a considerable portion of the twenty-four 
Gifford lectures delivered by Dr. Campbell at St. Andrews in the 
years 1894 and 1895 on the general subject, 'The Religion of the An- 
cient Greeks.' "In venturing to bring before the public," the 
author says in the preface, "some part of what was then put forth, I 
have limited myself to that portion of the subject which was most 
familiar to me, and which at present perhaps receives less attention 
that it deserves." In the whole world of letters there is probably no 
man whose acquirements and taste bring him into a finer sympathy 
with the emotions and the sentiment that yield the current of Hellenic 
literature than Professor Campbell, and that he has undertaken to give 
us his impression of the part played by religion in shaping these emo- 
tions is to be counted a good fortune for every lover of things Greek. 
As a history of Greek literature, from the point of view of the religious 
factors involved, the book must be pronounced a success. It abounds 
in fresh and illuminating suggestions, and, taken as a whole, presents 
the history of the literature in intelligible connection with the devel- 
opment of the profounder elements of the national consciousness. 

If it were, however, to be judged as history of Greek religion the 
verdict would necessarily be a more qualified one. The author is well 
aware of the vexed questions which beset on every hand the history of 
the various cults, questions of sources and origins, of foreign influ- 
ence, of mythological interpretation, of attitude toward nature-worship 
on the one hand and to ancestor-worship on the other, of symbolism 
v. traditionalism in ritual, etc.; he states the questions well, often 
summarizes the difficulties and conflicting arguments, and even selects, 
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though with ultra-conservative caution, the positions and results which 
may be regarded as established, but rarely does he assume, on inde- 
pendent grounds, a position of his own concerning the debated issues. 
It may not be entirely fair to judge him by his discussion of the gen- 
eral features of ' prehistoric religion ' as found in the excellent in- 
troductory chapter, for, at the very outset, he very properly excludes 
from the chief purpose of his book the consideration of questions of 
origin. "The aim of my endeavor," he says, "is to trace not 
origins chiefly, but rather tendencies — not whence, but rather how and 
whitherward the religious consciousness in Greece was moving." 
Still, as he sees, it is in a work of this character " unavoidable to refer 
briefly at the outset to recent speculations concerning prehistoric re- 
ligion. ' ' The attitude which a writer will assume toward many of 
the most important phenomena in the history of Greek religion must 
needs be in considerable measure determined by his views regarding 
what is primitive and old as against what is imported and newly-devel- 
oped. 

The elemental features of primitive religion which may possibly 
claim a place in the genesis of Greek religion he groups, therefore, 
under five heads : 

i. Awe before the power of inanimate objects conceived as en- 
dowed with life. Traces of this element, he allows, are not lacking 
in ritual and mythology, but " whether it were really the earliest form 
or a subsequent undergrowth does not concern us. ' ' 

2. Worship of plants and animals. Many traces of this are present, 
though in general it represents a stage which "the Greek of historic 
times had largely outgrown. ' ' 

3. Enthusiasm for the mystery of continuous life, including the 
mystery of sex and procreation. While admitting that the phenomena 
of productiveness in crops and cattle claimed the interest of primitive 
people and so became "inevitable factors in early religion," he will 
not deny himself the suggestion that much of this came from other 
countries — from Thrace, Syria, Egypt, or Libya. 

4. The worship of the elements. Here too he considers the possi- 
bility of a natural origin in the "imagination of a tribe of hunters 
stirred by the sight of the moon ' ' and the like, but turns to lean 
hesitatingly and uncertainly upon some theory of Chaldean origin. 
" A higher influence enters in, perhaps from the east, but yet to some 
extent probably operative in prehistoric times, the worship of the ele- 
ments." 

5. The worship of ancestors. Here he first comforts us with the as- 
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surance that " this element entered largely into Greek religion," then 
in the next phrase turns to smite our hope with the bald concessional, 
" although strangely enough there is hardly a vestige of it in Homer." 
Later in the book he presents material enough drawn from Erwin 
Rhode's argument in his Psyche to show, if he were consistent in fac- 
ing what he seems to accept as proof, that this apparent exception in 
Homer's world is only apparent, and is indeed accompanied by evi- 
dences which all but certainly demonstrate the antiquity of the wor- 
ship. Throughout the book there persists the same uncertainty con- 
cerning this fundamental question. On page 67 he seems almost per- 
suaded to yield ancestor worship its place as a primitive institution ; 
but again on page 71 it appears as if the very rudiments which Rhode 
uses as proofs of the loss of an earlier worship, were treated as merely 
the germs of a faith that was to be ; "and there is also a strain of dis- 
satisfaction with the primitive belief, which was ultimately to lead to a 
reconstruction of that belief, on the higher basis of a spiritual idealism. ' ' 
Except for a ropewalker such balancing yields no highway. Here is 
a fundamental question in the history of Greek religion : whoever is 
wrong here, will have a perverted view all through ; whoever is uncer- 
tain here, will have to take refuge behind phrases and literary 'touches ' 
at many critical points on the later path. This form of refuge our 
author uses for this and other questions at various points where the 
ways part. 

The feebleness of grasp and the lack of clear formulation of view 
which marks the presentation of the five groups of primitive elements 
given above, characterizes the whole work. There is always ready the 
suggestions that a given feature of ritual or myth may be an importa- 
tion from some alien religion, but the author has equipped himself with 
no tests which he regards as valid, or which he ventures to recommend 
to others. On most of the main issues he leaves his readers entirely 
at sea. If he can entertain the notion that the worship of the elements 
is of eastern origin, in whole or in any large part, or if, as on 
page 11, he can introduce even in passing and leave unanswered the 
fanciful and visionary hypothesis of Andrew Lang " that the concep- 
tion of a supreme creator, the author of good and the redresser of 
wrong, arises quite independently of animism and of ghost-worship at 
a very early stage of human culture, ' ' while in the same paragraph 
considering the possibility that ancestor-worship may represent one at 
least of the elements of primitive religion, if he can do this, he is 
surely at sea himself. 

He does not appear to have conceived of the various elements with 
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which he deals, e. g., worship of inanimate objects, ancestor-worship, 
worship of the elements, as anything further than mutually distinct 
elements, of distinct source and origin, which may have become through 
borrowing and confusions intertangled and interlaced. And yet in 
Greek religion they do not appear as mutually exclusive. They are 
rather varying phases of one and the same thing receiving varying 
emphasis. A nature god is never utterly free from characteristics and 
temper which mark him as a magnified heros ; he is always member or 
presiding genius of some human society. The worship of heros and of 
nature-god both show traces of awe before stone, pillar, xoanon and 
tree. What the analytic zest of investigators and theorists has classi- 
fied into elements has too often the appearance of essential unity to 
stay permanently sundered. 

The most important epoch, the real turning point, in the history of 
the Greek religion falls between the close of the seventh and the latter 
half of the sixth century, and is marked by the rise of Dionysos worship, 
the development of the Eleusinian mysteries and the appearance of 
Orphism. 

It involved more than the introduction of new forms of worship, or 
of new names and new cults ; it brought in a new mode of religious 
thought and essentially a new faith. A way had been opened to the 
yearnings of mortal men, whereby they could realize themselves of 
common substance with the divine. In the enthusiasms of Dionysos 
they had learned that the soul of man might pass the barrier set be- 
tween the mortals and the immortals and commune with and share 
the life of the divine as of like substance. As developed to its 
intensest expression in the Orphic theology, this faith asserted that 
the soul, imprisoned in the bonds of the body, partook of the nature of 
the divine All, and must seek to free itself and return through the long 
' circuit of necessity ' by the slow turning ' wheel of births ' to 
reunion with its own. The holy life is the way ; help comes by 
cleansing, and through Dionysos ' the releaser. ' Orphism was no 
plant from foreign soil, suggestive as are its tangencies with the Indian 
thought. It was only an exaggeration of the mode of thought that 
had laid hold upon all Greece and which influenced all the religious 
expressions of the time. It was this that Pythagoras fashioned into a 
system of philosophy and a code of life. It quickened the faith in 
immortality. The fifth century is lighted by its after-glow, ethical re- 
flection and scepticism alike are its products. 

Our author, though he describes in its main features the rise and 
development of the Dionysos cult and states, the chief tenets of orph- 
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ism, passes almost entirely by their significance for the course of re- 
ligious history as a whole. The real meaning of the Dionysos worship, 
it seems to us, he has not grasped, and its supreme importance in the 
development of religion and of thought he therefore could not set 
forth. 

It is possible that in our criticism we have underestimated the value 
of the conservative caution which displays itself throughout the work. 
The author has given us in the main well-ascertained results ; they are 
presented too in orderly, accessible form, and in a literary style worthy 
of the subject. As a contribution to the history of Greek literature 
the book is a masterpiece. 

Benj. Ide Wheeler. 

A Theory of Reality. An Essay in Metaphysical System upon 
the Basis of Human Cognitive Experience. By George Trumbull 
Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. — pp. xv, 556. 

Professor Ladd has been in the eye of the philosophical public for 
so many years that much can be taken for granted concerning any 
work on metaphysics that may issue from his hand. We can be cer- 
tain, before opening the book, that its knowledge is broad and 
accurate ; that its psychology is well digested ; that its method is the 
analysis of experience rather than speculative synthesis ; that the spirit 
and the results of the sciences pervade its pages, and that its general 
standpoint is some form of theism sharply contrasting with both ma- 
terialism and absolute idealism. These general virtues of his Theoty 
of Reality may therefore be dismissed with a mere reference. 

Its not altogether agreeable style, however, is likely to secure less 
than justice for the able contents. To demand that an essay in meta- 
physics be a work of literary art would, of course, be unjust to the 
metaphysician ; but a metaphysician may do himself equal injustice 
by an unfortunate division of labor between himself and his readers. 
The drift of Professor Ladd's discussions is generally plain enough, 
but the details often make excessive demands upon the patience of 
the reader. In places, too, a certain drift takes the place of per- 
spicuous arrangement and development of the topics. Of faulty 
proof-reading I have discovered but two instances — -fiillt for fiihlt 
(p. 61), and inhibited for (apparently) independent (p. 512). 

The present discussion is a continuation of the line of thought most 
prominent in the author's Philosophy of Knowledge. It was there 
maintained that knowledge is always of a ' trans-subjective object, ' 



